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463 by the Consul Studius, and now almost abandoned
as a result of the recent period of persecution which had
only just come to an end. Under Theodore's control the
monastery developed in an extraordinary degree, and we
read that the number of 'Studite' monks soon reached a
thousand.
But for the wise reforms instituted by Theodore, the
weight of responsibility resting upon an abbot would have
become well-nigh insupportable. He created a whole
hierarchy of dignitaries, superintendents, and other monastic
functionaries, each with well-defined duties, from choir-
masters and stewards to cooks, infirmary attendants, and
carpenters. Every head of a department had to render an
account of his service to the abbot, who, by keeping the
central control in his own hands, brought order and regu-
larity into the working of the monastery, Theodore drew
up a programme for each class of occupation. He even com-
posed little pieces in verse, which summed up for each the
duties of his charge, and thus recalled the particular virtues
needed in his task. Many monastic regulations attributed
to St. Theodore were in fact introduced at Saccoudion by
St. Plato. Amongst these is the prohibition against admit-
ting into the monastery not only women, but also female
animals. In this Plato would seem not to have introduced
any new rule, but only to have reinstated an ancient practice.
It is well known how strict is the observance of this rule at
Mt. Athos, and how greatly it adds to the austerity of the life
in those monasteries. It is by no means certain that it was
originally conceived as a safeguard of morality as it is usually
interpreted. It would appear that St. Plato wished to remove
the abuses that arose from too close an association of monks
and laymen, and to remove any mercenary tendency that
might easily result from trading in goods belonging to the
monastery. In more than one monastery the breeding of
cattle was carried on, obliging the monks to house lay ser-
vants within their walls. In banning all female domestic
animals, Plato put an end to that particular form of trading
which specially called for the employment of workers from
the world without the monastery.
St.    Theodore   supplemented    these    regulations    by